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Announcer: "Ch Reports, which hus made an 
annual tradition of its conversations with former 

President Eisenhower and Weller Lippmann, 
| presents an hour rith the Secretary of State of 
i the Onited States, Dean Rusk, wit, CBS Chief 
Washington Corres po onder? . David Scehocndbrun? 


SECRETARY 
Franklin Room, 
He helped design the Great Seal of the United 
States. One of th. duties of the sevretecy of 
State js te be the keeper of the Grear Seal. 

ἰ the eagle there, as President 
reminded us in hi. “vaugural address, 
1 olive branch ir one claw and arrows in 
and these two—a desire for peace and 
preparedness for war—are the great prececupa- 
tions of cur forgign policy. 
state dining room we ent 
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“ais television interview, “An Tour With the Ὄ 
ary of Stare,’ was pr-sented by the Columbia Broadvast- 
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- alse available as Department of Srare puili- 
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tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing O7nee, 
στοῦ 25, LEC uric Lo evuts). 


᾿ Secretary Rusk talks with David Schoenbrun of CBS News (at ἰἴθ() on the 
television program “CBS Reports: An Hour With the Secretary of State.” 


chiefs of government and chiefs state from many 
countries each year—perhaps 20, 25 in the course 
of any season, many of chem allies, many of them 
neutrals but from every corner of the earth. 
This is tne Thomas Jefferson Room, named after 
our first Secretary of State. Thomas Jefferson 
Was ἃ great man in many respects, dut of course 
we are very proud of the fact that he launened our 
Government as our—or at ieast cur Department 
of 5 Stat c@-——25 our [. “St great Sec PoLary. 
ho “he John Quines Adavis Room, 
whonoronly was ἃ creat Secretary buc alison prea 
President, afte 
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er his service in the Deparrment cf 


The President and the Secretary 
ifs, δόλος ab run pe. Rush, do vou rccalt the 
ances of youn first mectinyg & j 


cussed the messitidiiy of your 


Ap per VAN 
refed, ar irene he hic 


troy Fhe anped ment? 

Secrprary Rese: Well, Thad not had the privi- 
τ - - τὰ τ , 
lege of snowing Sena τ Ken xedy, or President- 


roe tor 
elect Kennedy, veforea December if0%, LT owas in 
s board raeeting of the foundation with which a 


was working, end he asked me to meet him for a 
conversation, I think on a Thursday, in the middle 
of December of that year. Actually, wher I had 
my first talk with him, there was no discussion of 
my being Secretary of State. 


Well, what did you tatk about? 


Wall, I don’t know whether I have h:s permis- 
gion to say this, but I talked about—we talked 
about my article in Foreign A ffaira on the Presi- 
dency. Then the next day I had a call asking me 
if I would take this responsibility. Weill, this was, 
I must say, a bolt of lightning. As a matter of 
fact, Γ fully understood for tho first time an inci- 
dent that I think is not—I’ve never mentioned be- 
fore. Mr. John Foster Dulles asked me to cuine 
up to see him in New York on the day that he 
learned that he was to be Secretary of State, and 
he was a very sober and shaken man as he faced 
that responsibility. I remember at the time I 
thought tat this was rather extraordinary, be- 
cause here was ἃ man who had heen in foreign 
policy matters all his l1fe—s'1c2 he was 19 vears 
old, in fact. 


Sir, when you speak oj sabering ‘houghts—-it 
must have heen a sobering thought for vow to re- 
flect upon the fact that 2 years oqo you were ἃ 
scholar and presitent of the Raockefell-r Founda- 
tion, engaged in studies, and 2 or 3 weeks ago you 
lov ved down the mouth of the cannen aé 2 moment 
of great decision in the history of our cous tiy. 


I some: ines svonder whether jt is possible for 
anvone really te be sure that he’s qualitted te take 
on such responsibilities, Butoafter all. this is a 
ereat country, and the momentum, the strength, 
the commitments of this country 
element. in the present stage of world history. Soe 
those of us wi are ealled vaoen to serve the Presi: 
dent ean only do cur “est, in a very complex and 


are a decisive 


᾿ τς : ᾿ 
dangerous world situation. and see how the στ Ἐν 
comes out. 
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Some illustrious Predecessors | 

Mr. Echoenbrun: Mr. Secretary, you occupy | 
one of the highest offices in our land and the old. 
est deparin.. nt of government. You've had some| 
illustrious predecessors. Who among them is your 
own favorite hero as Secretary of State? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think I would star! 
with Benjamin Franklin, although he was not, 
strictly speaking, a Secretary of State. He waa 
the head of the first ancestor of the Department 
of State, the Committee of Secret Correspondence 
of the Continental Congress, and it way he who | 
carried the main diplomatic burden of the Amer- | 
ican colonies in their struggle for independence, | 
both here in the United States and in Europe. He | 
gave the lie fo the urdina: impression that naive : 
Americans, simple Americans, vo to Europe and 
have their pockets shaken down by the city slickers | 
of European diplomacy. } 

I would suppose beyond Benjamin Franklin I 
would turn to Thomas Jefferson, whose picture 
you see behind me here. Ho helped launch the 
country as our first Secretary of State under 
George Washington—again a man of remarkable 
talents, who helped to carve out our independence 
and to shake off the British and Spanish eccupa- 
tions cf territories that were consiuered to be ἃ 
part ef the United States of that day 
respected by peonle abroau. ; 

T suppose most historians would refer to Jean 


taonhiic 
highis 


Quincey Adams, whose picture you see here. as one 
of our στοαὶ Secretaries of State of the 19th cen- 


tury. That was a period when the rest of the 
world came to acknowledsre that the Cnired S:ates 
was here to stay. Towould supnese thas he would 
clearly rank as one of οἷ. στοαὶ Seers'aries of 
State. 

Bar Dtitnk 1 wouid be temnted, then, to jump 


all the wav into the 29th eentury, when Seererary 


Marshall sec out to do something “reportant, fin- 
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“What does this mean—out there on the 


‘put. great civiliun—had a deep sense of constitu- 
‘tional propriety; and he had no coubt in his 
mind about who was President, shen President 
Truman was President. We had a sense of the 
reviities of the situation: “Ilere’s a piece of paper. 
spot ? 
Here's 2 piece of paper. What do you want me 
todo about itf i: IT sign my name to this paper, 
what happens next? Who's 
This was a very good discipline for his colleagues. 

1 would also think of Dean Acheson, because I 
think it was he who saw -most clearly that the free 
world had made a mistake. in 155, in demobiliz- 
ing so far and ¢o fast, and that ibe weakness of the 
free world perhaps subjected the leaders in Mos- 
cow at that time to almost intolerable tempta‘ions. 

When one thinks δον it, Catlett Mar- 
shall, Dean Acheson, John Fotos . Dean 
Ruse—you are all such very diferent nen, Wis 
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going to do what ! 
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wadd you sry are tite Cxs vir gattivs of a 
Secretary of State? 
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Well, I think perhaps Tm one of the Inst who 
ought to try to comment on that question. 

Sir, amar [interrupt you fern wvect? You 
were one Of the first te σον) δ on bie pues tior. 


Let me quote you hark to yor. 


That was before I knew 1 was 
tary of State! 
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tary of State has had hig relations wit the public 
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tact with a foreigner at all—the one, his relations 
with the President; his relations with the Depart- 
ment: his relations with the Congress; and his 
relations with the public. And only when those 
four inotors are properly turing over is he then 
ready to take on the foreigner. 


The Cubar: Crisis 


Mr. Secretary, at this point can we bring up the 
Guba question? From Monday, October 22d, 
when President en. fy revealed the menace of 
Soviet missles in Cuba, to Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 28th when Khrushchev said he would disisan- 
the ond withdraw, the whale werld knew that we 
were ~ Ming onthe brink. But for laceck lu fore 
that, only you and avery few high officials knew 
what wax going on. Can you tell us about that 
dramatic week? 

T think the first information that indicated that 
something more than defensive weapons was pres- 
ent 19 Cuba came on late Monday night, the 15: 
[October], 1 think it was. 1 was etving a dinne 
party for the German Foreign | Mi 
Schroeder, thar evening, and late in the evening 
T had a telephone « 


mister, Mr 


‘tal indic uting that something 
seemed to be there very definitely that was out- 
side our understanding of defensive w reapons, Se 
we met the next morning and ἰδ} measures 
which would tell us, for certain, exacily what was 
chrough = ¢ the island. 

Now, we hi. -everal meetings a day through 
thas week, on the one side ass o the infornia- 
tion, on the other looking at ail the qu estlons, We 
had to give some thought. for exain ip! 
it was the Soviet Cinion ueparted ἡ ἴω τ Ὁ διε long. 
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facts were and boxing the compass of possibilities. 
of reactions. of the impact of the Sc viet action on 
the one side, our action en the otuer, in order to 
put together the entire picture, in consultation 
with the President, so that the President would be 
in the best possible position to make the finai de- 
cisions that only he can mage. 

Well, by the Friday of that week we had—I 
think, Friday evening—we had pretty full infor- 
mation. Then when the President’s decision was 
made, we had to work out consultations with a 
great many g governments—our allies in the OAS, 
our allies in “WAT, i in other parts of the world, 
and consultations with the so-called unalined 
countries. From a purely operational point of 
view, this was a very large undertaking. You 
recall that the President made his speech on Mon- 
day, October 224.2, We haa a r-eeting of the OAS 
the next morning We had a meeting in the 
Security Council ‘of ie United Nations the next 
day.* Thesa were ἃ part of a very far-reaching 
and compreliensive political discussion with 
governments ali over the world, looking toward 
ἃ protection of our vital interests. by peaceful 
means tf possible. 


Preserving Secrecy 
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My own colleagues, Under Secretary George Bal] 
and Deputy Under Secretary Alex Jonnsor , took 
time about staying in the Department at night 
so that we had a senior officer on duty at all times 
We met in a variety of places, sc that we did no 
create too much traffic at any one place. Senior 
officers did their own typing; some of my own basic 
papers were done in my own ‘handwriting, ἢ in order 
to limit the possibility of further spread of the 
utterly vital matters that we were dealing with. 
But by the end of the week, when the President's 
decision had been made, then it becume neces Ssary| 
to extend the information to a considerable num. | 
ber of other people, because we had to be in 3] 
position to consult 75 or 80 governments. 


Urgency of Communications 

Mr. Seevctary, after the President addressed 
the Netion, it became public knowledge, but then 
“πολλοῦ problem came about and the’ ig the chan- 
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ned of communications between ourselves and the 
otrersary. Covld you tellus about how one keeps: 
communcittions open with the adversary in such: 


a@moment 7 


Well, ] called in Ambassador Dobrvnin of the: 


Soviet Union an hour before the President's tele- 


vision speech and gave him a copy of the speech 
Then dur- 
variety of 


itself, with a covering memorandum. 

ing the next several days there wus a 
vontaets atthe United Nations. But Drhink the— 
as aotiatter of facet, the most crucial Χο ΤῊΣ 
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pours in their respective capitals, did remind us all 
over agaim that immediate communication is im- 

εἴμ; and ἃ think these public communica- 
tions turned out to be the fastest communication, 
so that this was, I think, the importance of the 
brvadcast message on October 28. It was a fast 
response to the President’s message of the day be- 
foro and perhaps could not have been handled 
through the claborate channels of code and trans- 
jation and norma! diplomatic patterns. 


The impact of Cuba 


Sir, perhaps you could take a four around tle 
world with us and tellus the iinpact of the Cuber 
αἴαϊ" on world ajfairs, beginnng kere at homean 
the Organization of American δέου σε ἢ 


Well, 1 think that the sudden apnrearauce In 

Cuba of these mediuin-range ba lstic missiles and 
these light jet bombers gave an enormous impetus 
toa development which had been going on for a 
year or two in the hemisphere—that is, growing 
concern about what Cuba meant to the rest of the 
hemisphere. And we were really not surprised, 
but we were deeply gratified, to see the immediate 
unification cf the hemisphere with unanimity on 

the nature of this threat and the necessity that it be 

removed. 

I think that the unanimity in the OAS and in 
NATO had seme bearing on what Moscow's ὧδ. 
eisions turned out to be in this situation. Ilad 
there been disunity, and had we fallen to quarrel- 
ing among ourselves, 1 think the results might have 
been quite different. I think it gives us al] some 
confidence for the future. 

Now I don’t want to mislead vou on that, be- 
cause we huve cautioned our friends from draw- 


ing toc ma τ conclusions from the Cuban 


experience. The Seviet Union remains a great 
power. ‘here were special circumstances in Cuka 


which are not necessarily present in other parts of 
the world. It would be, I think, wrong to say 
that, because this situation in Cuba came our the 
way it did, therefore a lot of ct: uestl 

going suddenly to take a new shape and new 
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Clarifying Gur Determination 


Is it possible, sir, that the Russians migh’ have 
made amiscalcuiation in Cuba, and if so how can 
we help them not make another miscalculation 
sometchere else? 


Well, I think it’s very important that they 
understand that, when we talk ab ut vital inter- 
ests--all of us in the free world--when we talk 
about these great issties of war and peace, this is 
serious talk. And 1 think they do understand 
tnat most of the time. RBeeause it’s so easy for 
democracies tc be underestimated. We normally 
doa lot more than we're willing to say in advance 
tliat vel do. And also, when vou have a great 
sprawling democracy that is debating within itself 
all ἮΝ time, as we are—we quarrel « good deal 
other, and we have an alliance of 
democracies, and there are times when it appears 
that, vou know, we're not getting along very well 
torether. The one thing that the outsiders must 
understand is that, on the great underlying issues 
of war and peace, we are united and firm and 
derermined, and this is the signal we must get 
neross: and T think there’s good prospect tha 
after this Cuban affair—that these signals can go 


with each 


ACVOSS, 


Ir. Seeretary, your observations on detern..- 
nition, resolution, avoidance οὐ miscalculation, 
ceriainly apply to Berlin? 

Yes—for the last year and a half we have been 
continuing the conversations with representatives 
of the Soviet Union about Berlin, and that is that 
we consider it to be our vital interes. that the com- 
liitments to the security of the people of West 
Berlin ba sustained: and that requires the presence 
of the Wesre:.. forces, that requires access to West 

: ΤΟΣ a chance tor tue Deople of 
Weee Berlin to have a viable economy and@ to live 
This is avery sunple no-ion, and the opportunities 
for a erent deal of compromise have pretty well 


berlin, tliat 


been exhausted ever the years; but nevertheless it 
is important tat we continue to talk about these 


to see if we can’t find some way to manage that 


aplylae an rrr , “- - - 
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The Tedium of Diplomacy 


Sir, thizg conti ng talking for years—thet's the 
2hING Z thing YOU ONCE FE cy erred to ag ti etedium 
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Yes, as a matter of fact, although some of our 
friends in the press look for the spectacular every 
day, a great deal of our work is perhaps on the 
bering side. In a matter like Berlin, we have 
been talking, but we felt it was important that we 
not exhibit the-—perhaps the traditional Ameri- 
can impatience to get on and get to an answer 
quickly. We can be just as repetitive. We can 
play the longp!aying records just as long as some- 
oneelse. Wedon’t feel that we need to rush to an 
answer if the other side ig unwilling to find an an- 
swer that is acceptable. This has gotten to the 
point where—perhaps our friends on the other side 
might forgive me if I say it—it’s gotten to the 
point where, In our conversations, we've been able 
te refer to arguments by the numbers. He would 
make an argumert—the ambassador or the foreign 
minister—and J can say, “Well, you know our 
position on that; this is argument No. 5. Shali 
I repeat it, or shall we save time and go on?” 
And they'll smile and say, well, we'll perhaps go 
on to soine otlier subject. 

Afr, Rusk, seme of your colleagues say that you 


ar. the pirst Scere? had uho 
tg ae repetitive, stubborn, and patient as a Rus- 
and others refer to 
you ms “the quiet American.” What do they rican 
Fry 1.1}. 


ary of State we've ever 
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while interested in freedom, also want to 
theiz countriez out of the mucnx and the mug 
fast as possible. And ihey so often say, + 
Cotamunists have done it in 45 years—-that's 
fastway.” How do youcommunicate to them 
fact that there are oth-r ways to do it? 


Well, I think the first thing we have to do ig 
ask them to look at the recerd. And TV thinks 
we in the Western World have made a great 
take in saying to these people, “Took, it takes + 
or three centuries to develop; you can't do th 
fast.” because in fact it has been done rapidir 
free societies. Our own public life today is fil 
with peeple whose boyhood was spent in under. 
ieveloped parts of cur own country —men ithe 
Vice President Johnson, men hike Speaker Say 
Ravburn, and others. Within the hfetime of ma 
now living, large sections of this country wer 
underdeveloped. People now living remember 
the time when typhotd] and malaria and pellagn 
and goiter and other diseases of that sort weres 
Providence had 
hnoloey had net come τὸ 


part of the envirenment tn which 
put us. Selence ane tes 
the farms or to the workshops: education wa 


alniger pringtive, at least ridimentarviand insti 


course of 40 or 5G vears there’s been ἃ creat truns 3 
form qalion ἃ -veloped parts of ΟἹ 
OWN Country. 
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into veur jol of rep-esenting our country in the 
world? 

This is why we're so deeply concerned when we 
jn our own country fail to live up to our own 
highest aspirations and our own highest commit- 
ments. This, perhaps, 40 years ago would not he 
been very important: but today we live unde? the 
kliew lights of werld atiention, and—to use the 
haseball expression—we're expected to bat a 
thoucnnd. If we stub our toes, if we faij to per- 
form ~s we want to perform, then these failures 
are circulated around the globe, to the joy of our 
enemies aud to the uiscomfort of our friends. 

Now, I would have to say that these probiems 
of discrimination here in our own country are the 
lareest. single burden we bear in the conduct of 
our foreign re)..tions. It’s not because there isn't 
discrimination and prejudice in other countries; 
not because there aren't differences based on race 
or whatever it might be, wherever 
But so 


or religion, 
you find differences of race or religion. 
much is expected of us that any failure on our 
part to make good on our own commitments makes 
an enormous difference .o our leadership in the 
So I myself,asa Georgian, fully apprecia- 
ne of the 


world, 
tive of the depth of this problem and so 
difficulties and complications cf finding prompt 
solutions, I do thinz that we must move as 
prompt!y as we can to establish the fact that 
every 


American citizens are American ΟἹ itizens in 


sense of the word. 


Fereign Policy and the People 


This is part of your philosophy, that every cit 


zen fic’ps ta muke foreign poli y? 


It is always a problem of bringing heme to peo- 
ple, and indeed to ourselves in the Department of 
State e, that when we talk about great and distant 
varts of the world, or when we are 
etions of in 
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that. I’ve had to say to quite a few ambassadors 
this past year that when things like foreign aid 
come up, we have no mountain of gold out in some 
western desert out of which we can shovel funds 
for forcien aid. This money comes out of the tax- 
payer’s pocket, and a great deal of it comes out of 
the pockets of ordinary citizens —laborers, farm- 
workers, taxi drivers, schoolteachers—as well as 
the big corporations. 

Therefore, .njess they do the kinds οὐ things in 
their country that will give us, in good conscience, 
an opportunity to go to our people and say, “We 
think you ought to contribute t the effort that 
they are making,” then we'rs on very shaky 
erounds here at home. No, there’s 8 intimste 
involvement between the individual citizen and 
what wo call foreign policy. 


Summit Diplomacy 

Mr. Rusk, you wrote another article prior to 
your being appointed Secretary of State, this one 
in the macazine Foreign Affairs, end you spoke 
avout ewumitry. fry ἢ quote it to your“... I 
conclude that summit diplomacy te to be ap- 
proached with the wariness with which a prudent 
phusician prescribes a habit-forming drug. . 
dnd you went on to say that this shouid +e used 
rely and only vith the most rigorous safe- 


Lo you still think ao? 


Me ry ve? 
guards. 


Yes, [think I'm still of that opinion; but Pthink 
I ought to distinguish between two kinds of meet- 
heads of their respective 
The one is the informal, 
cf which there sre a considerable 
year—not just ceremonial, but a 
permit Pres- 


ings of people who are | 
states or governments. 
friendly visit, 
number cach 
coance for 1 formal conversation to 
ident Kennedy and grecst leaders from other coun- 
rsonally acquainted. But where 
negotia: on, and where 
are very creat, it see 


tries to get pe 
there is, in cifect, adversary ἢ 
the eenseduenees of failure 
that these must be handled with great car 
beeause «nen the summit is in session che court at 
Jast resoit is in session. It’s hard to see where 
Jifthere’s a failure. And many 
in contest, sav, be- 
| T1ee 
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of these pret biome which are 


rte 


tween ourselves and the d 
soxiterly complicaced ° nd 80 
I felt that we ought 
ἡ patient and quict diplomacy as 


as Dossibie, to prepare the way fc. agree- 


ree world and the Sc 
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. rm 
rerows that 


ment, because the consequences of a fina) disagree- 
ment are 80 very great. 


Well, sir, suminity sugdesis travel, and travel 
suggests John Foster Dulles, and I believe that 
you were cone of many who used to criticize Mr. 


Lutles for his frequent travels. 


I think in ‘he first year of my tenure I outflew 
Mr, Dulles to a brief exterit, as far as his first year 
was concerned. This is, itseif, getting to be a very 
serious problem. I've been talking with other for- 
elon ministers :vout a trade union of foreign min- 
isters, to create more tolerable working conditions 
among themselves! It has been cuggested at times 
that we pick up Thomas Je Terson’s original titie, 
Secretary for Fereign Affairs, and have a rov- 
ing Secretary of State, while the principal Secre- 
tary of State stays here and takes care of the De- 
partment and the situation in Washington and 
keeps in close touch with the President. 


Disarmament and Nuclear Testing 


Referring to the aftermath of the Cuban sitn- 
ation, can you discuss its impact on Mr. HaAru- 
shchev and the Russians themselves? There seem 
to he some signs that perhaps theyre reaching out. 


Tf Ὶ may speak purely rersorally, ΤῈ seems to 
me that we lived throuch a period of weeks which 
nserlined the Importance of trying fo make som 
progress op disarmament, if we can, beeruse, in a 
very real sense, this latest a of the Cuban erisis 
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threatens to pass beyond the capacity of man to 
handle it. 


Mr. Secretary, the Russians say that doth sides 
have ἃ tamperproof seismic Lox that can distin. 
guish nuclear explosions, and that onsite inspection 
ist necessary. This is very much the discussion 
going onon« nuclear test ban. What is your an- 
swer to tha:? 


We do not have, at the present time, the kind of 
instruments which can clearly distinguish between 
an underground nuclear explosion and certain 
kinds of earthauakes. We have instruments that 
will help simplify an inspection system, but we 
don’t have the instruments that will do the crucial 
job of telling whether this underground event was 
a nuclear test or an carthquake. Now, we can’t 
say categorically that the Rusvsisns don’t. have such 
instruments, but. what we have said to the Rus- 
sians, more than 20 times. is that 17 you have them, 
bring them forward. We'll take « lock at them 
Tet's let our scientists sit down and have a look 
at these instruments, because from that point of 


view there is no policy argument. What we want 
is assurance that, when we sion a nuclear test ban, 
no one tests. Because we cun't live. quite frankly, 


with “he waves of suspicion roiling over the free 


world in connection with Cisarmament, if we're 


living in jenorance of what is 
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napbening in this - 


quarre(s inside vur outspoken free society, but tn 
recent weeks it looks as though the monolithic 
Communist bloc isn’t all that monolithic. Can 
you comment on tha? 

Vhe prinetpal argaments within the bloc have 
to do with how best. to get on with their revolu- 
tion. In Petping, for example, they appear to 
want to take a more ageressive, more military, 
approach ta these quesiions—to go back to some of 
ihe—shall Y say the more primitive aspects of 
fevinism. dn Moscow they're more subtle and 
sophisticated. They talk about peaceful coexist - 
ence. ‘They ara using such instruments as 
economic assistance and things of that sort. This 
ischiefly an argument of technique. I dow t think 
that we ought to jump tco quickly to the conclusion 
that these differences mean that we have anv room 


for complacency or relaxation of elfort. pecause 
they both are committed te their kind of world 


system. 


But you do judge. sir, that these are scrious 


differences beticcen Mosrow and Peipina? 


They are very setious and very far-reaching. 
They have to do with the leadership of rhe blee 
itself, with basie questions of phtiosophy. Think 
the confusion that has been thrown into Conimu- 
nist parties all over the werid, not just in the 
Communist countries themselves. by Chis aectrinal 
debate between Moscow and Piping lias been 
helpful to the free world. But I just want to be 
certain that I don't ieave the impression that 
there's much comfort in these differences for us 
yet. Let's see how the story comes cut. 


Red China snd India 


How would you read China’a aiventur ia 
India? 


Well, it's—I perhaps could say more abou 
say, In mid-December than 1 can at the present 
time, because in accordance with the an 
ment made by Peiping about their so-called 
“cease-fira’’ December 1 isa fairly iniportanr date. 

As you ‘mow, China hss had fo: many vears, 
before the Conimunisis came to power, certain 
territorial ciaims along that southern frontier. 
But the thing that has most concerned us is that 
the suthorities in Peiping σπου δα have used sic- 
ence in an attempt to setile a question which 


it 


®ught to be settled, if pos 


NOUNCE- 


sible, by a course of ne- 
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gotiation; and tne scale of their violence holds 
open the prospect that their intentions go far 
bevond the border issues. 

New, I think the events in India have alerted 
many Afro-Asicn countries to the threat which 
lias come from Peiping. Thev understand that 
these are net issues that just turn upon some sort 
of cold war between Moscow and Washington, 
that there are other elements here that threaten 
their independence. And the rallying around of 
world opinion behind India in this situation, I 
think, must be ἃ signal to the other side that India 
not only is a countr; with preat potential of its 
own, great industrial strength, and is not to be 
ensily tampered with, despite these immediate and 
short-term military reverses, but also that India, 
in the event of aggression, serious aggression, 
would have the support of the rest of the world. 
(nd this is something that Peiping must think 
seriously about. 


“The Great Human Tradition” 

Mr, Secretary, India has always been the very 
symbol cf a neutral nation. Now tt seems to be 
seeking aid in some i-ind of alinement. Can yor 
clarify this for us? 


I'm reminded of the remark that President 
Kennedy made to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in September of 1961.6 He said 
that in that hall chere were really only two sides, 
not three. There were those who were trying to 
build the kind of world laid out in the United 
Nations Charter, and there were those who were 
trying to prevent that kind of world from coming 
into being. And on that underlying issue, there 
are only two sides. 

Now let me say that, as far as allies are con- 
cerned, we do have a very special relationship 
with aihes. We have committed the safety and 
the ves and the materic’ capacities of the Ameri- 
ean people τὰ our allies in their and our mutual 
defense. Now, what is our principal interest in 
the neutrals’ It’s their independence, so tia: in 
tie most fu damental sense our interest, both in 
and in neutrals, is the same—a +. orld com- 
ἀρ οὗ inde "pe endent uations, cooperating volun- 
I. ational frontiers in the common 
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very spec.fic commitments to allies, we also have 
some very deep interest in what happens to the 
neutrals, and I think both our allies and I think 
most neutrals understand this. 

If I could be just. a iittle presumptuous as an 
American, Mr. Schoenbrun, I really think that it 
would be difficult to find any peopie, anywhere in 
the world, including those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, that believe that the American people, or the 
United States, ig trying to take something eway 
from them that belongs to them. I really think 
that one of the greatest strengths we have, in this 
present period, is that we carry our purposes on 
our sleeves; and the purposes we carry are for 
peacs within the framework of the United Nations 
kind of world community. And on these issues I 
think allies and neutrals are together. 

1 don’t really think this is a new doctrine. I 
think it’s almost as old as our Republic, because 
the simple political principles on which this 
Republic was founded are a part of a great hu- 
man discourse that has heen going on for more 
than 2,000 years. Now, we are not the pinnacle— 
we are not tie final resuli. the full flower of that 
tradition; we're only « part of it. But these 
simple notions, after 2,000 years. <eem to me to be 
clearly rooted deepiy in the nature of man himself: 
and if that 15 so. that means that these are shared 
by men and women all aver the world. The de- 
mocmioy that we talk about has been reflected in 
the village democracy of Tndia, pre-Christian peri- 
od, and in the traditions of peonle in almest 
every centinent and every cultura] tradition. 
DT isis why Tchink that we have almost instine: ive 
atilies wherever we turn. in trying to build the 
Kind of world Ciat firs our own tradition. be ase 
our treditien is a pare of 
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but it is really striking to me, and is something 
that I experience almost. every week, to see how 
stiong is this family of man, if I mighz put it 
that way, and how much confidence and assurance 
we can get, that we're not talking strange language 
to other people. 


Sir, can you communicate to these noncommitted 
nations your own fervor and faith in America’s 
democracy and growth, so that they understand 
that the way to progress is our way and not the 
Communist way? 


Tf I put it in terms of “ou: way" as meaning 
simply the American way, I would fail. But if I 
put it, to use your expression, “our way” as a joint 
way, there’s not really too much diffic ‘y. Again, 
we de not have a monopoly on these central ideas 
that we talk about here in our Amer: an society. ἢ 
We didn't invent the presumption of innocence. | 
We didn't invent jury trials. We didn’t invent . 
constitutional processes. But we have made an | 
enormous contribution to the institutional struc- | 
ture of freedor, and we have, I think, sharpened | 
and refined the ways In which neople can be free, 
under rules of law which make it possible for | 
each one of us, as individu.'s, to pursue our rather. 
eccentric orbits without coll'sion with each other. | 
And this is something ihat people in other | 
emuntries want, appresiate, but eiso they claim it 
as their own; and 1 wouldi:t want to try to take | 
iL away from them by saving, “Look. tins notion | 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the govermec is a sort of Aimeriean 
invention.” This is a hiiman tivention, and ΟΝ 
understand (and are reseling for icgand this isa 
font efforr, 
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what I called in New York unpredictable events. 
But J do think that some of the patterns of the 
world that we’ve been living through, for the last 
devide or so, are changing, and I tink that it is 

ssible that men’s approach to them will change. 
I think in these recent weeks, if I may perhaps 
state it rather strangely, I think men in more than 
one country have had δ chance to confront the 
first question of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism——Whiat is the chief end of man?—and I 
think that has been a sobering experience for 
-evreryonevoncerned. And I think some cf the illu- 
sory commitments, some of the fanciful ideas, give 
way to an underlying sense of reality, and that 
out of this may come a determination cn the part 
of many leaders to build the kind of world which 
is tolerable and not the kind of world which— 
whose problems almost literally pass beyond the 
eapacity of the mind of man to handle. And so 
I think that there will be a new note of sobriety 
on all sides. 4 ¢ least, that is the hope. Secause 
I think this has been a very instructive experience 
through which every one has gone. 


Thani:vou. Mr. Secretary. 
y Y 


President Hopes for Progress 
in Disarmament Talks 


Statement by President Ecnnedy ' 


The 18-nation disarmament conference resumes 
its deliberations in Geneva today. This iso it 
should be. The crucial developments within re- 
cent weeks have served to confirm both the need 
and urgency of the task before it. 

It is clear that a renewed and immediate effort 
must be made to halt the constantly increasing 
tempo of the arms race 1f there is to be assurance 
of a lessening of the danger of war. It is, there- 
fore, τὴν continued hope that serious negotiations 
Will preceed δὲ once on those initial mea-ures of 

‘Read by U.S. Representative Arthur BH. Deaa before 
the Conference cf the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Dis- 
eruiament at Geneva, Switzeriand, on Nov. 26 (White 
House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated Nov. 25, for 
release Nov. 26). 
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disarmament which could, if put into effect with- 
out delay, materially improve international se- 
curity and enhance the prospects for further dis- 
armament progress, 

Among these measures we believe high priority 
should be given to the conclusion of an effective 
agreement which would end once and for all tests 
of nuclear weapons? The United States has com- 
pleted its recent series of atmospheric tests. There 
is hope that the Soviet Union evidently will soon 
conclude its series of atmospheric tests. This sug- 
gests that ua moment may be at hand to initiate the 
beginning of the end of the upward spiral of 
weapons competition. If so, the opportunity must 
not be jost. 

It is important that these negctiations now move 
forward and that concrete progre:.. be achieved. 
To this end, I pledge anew my personal and con- 
tinuing interest in the work of the conference. 


U.S. and Belgium Warn of Stronger 
Measures To Restore Congo Unity 


Following is the text of « joint statement issued 
at Washington by President Kennedy and Foreign 
Minister Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium on Ne- 
vember 27 after an exchange of views on the 
Congo. 


The United States Government and the Gev- 
ernment of Belgium reaffirm their full support for 
the U Thant plan? for the reunification of the 
Congo. The United States Government and the 
Government of Belgium have up to this point di- 
rected their efforts toward accomplishment of the 
plan. along the lines of voluntary discussion and 
actions of the parties concerned. This approach 
has not, however, produced the necessary resuits. 
If there :s not substantial progress within a very 
short period ef time, the United States Govern- 
ment and the Government of Belgium fully realize 
that it wili be necessary io execute further phases 
under the United Nations plan which include se- 
vere economic Ineasures. 


* For background, see BuLLerin of Nov. 26, 1962, Ὁ. 8171. 
ΕΟ ποσὶ, sen U.N. doe. 3/5053/4dd.13 an” Corr. 1. 
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